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G ENTLEMEN :—Our programme is long and con¬ 
tains much that is more interesting than any¬ 
thing I can offer. One or two duties, however, 
must be performed before I can invite you to listen to it. 
First of all, I thank you for the honor conferred upon 
me in choosing me to preside on this occasion. Next, I 
must offer to you, in the name of the medical profession 
of Boston, a most hearty welcome on this your first visit 
as an Association to our city, with a wish that you may pay 
us many more such visits; and finally, I must present to 
you greetings and regrets from our honorary and asso¬ 
ciate members abroad, Erb, Hughlings Jackson, Ferrier, 
Horsley, and others, whose letters will be read later. 
Having done this it might be more fitting to begin upon 
our programme without delay, but, in view of the fact 
that the Association has just completed its twentieth year 
of life, I may perhaps be pardoned for detaining you for 
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a few words of retrospection and of suggestion for the 
future. 

On the fifteenth of December, 1874, a letter was sent 
out, signed by seven men, three of whom are still active 
members of this society. Its opening sentence was as 
follows : “ It is contemplated to institute a society, to 

be called The American Neurological Association, to be 
devoted, as its name imports, to the cultivation of neuro¬ 
logical science, in its normal and pathological relations.” 
Five and thirty men, including the signers, accepted the 
invitation, and on the 2d, 3d and 4th of June, 1875, the 
first meeting of the new Association was held in New 
York. Twenty members were present, and Dr. Weir 
Mitchell was elected as the first president, but, on his 
withdrawal, the late Dr. Jewell was chosen to fill his 
place. The new society was something of an experi¬ 
ment ; there were but two similar associations in this 
country the Ophthalmological and the Otological, where 
there are to-day thirteen or more. Few neurological 
societies existed abroad, and it was not until eleven 
years later that the Neurological Society of London was 
organized. Up to that time, in most parts of the world, 
the neurologist had had to content himself with the 
crumbs that fell from the alienist’s table, and those, 
apparently, had been so scanty that at first we declined 
to share our own feasts with the alienists. We have 
grown more liberal with years, so that we have even 
offered them of our abundance of late, although the food 
was not wholly to their relishing. With that exception, 
which was but temporary, we have pursued no exclusive 
policy. Although dealing with the highest and most diffi¬ 
cult problem of medicine, the study of the brain of man, 
ours is not the speciality of a single organ; we must 
search every part of the body to make our diagnosis, and 
be general physicians first and neurologists afterwards. 
We went out with our first invitation into ophthalmo¬ 
logical highways and hedges, and we have ever welcomed 
the physiologist, the general physician, and the surgeon 
into our ranks. 

I must leave it for others to speak of those early and, 
if tradition be correct, somewhat stormy days of the 
Association’s life. A number of the founders of the 
society are happily with us, who have taken honorable 
part in the transactions during the whole twenty years ; 
we regret the absence of the rest who are still on our rolls, 
—Bartholow, Bannister, Mitchell and Seguin. Others, too. 
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can speak from better knowledge of those who met twenty 
years ago and who have now finished their work—Jewell, 
Hun, Clarke, McBride and Van Bibber. A word of 
tribute, however, is due to one of our later members who 
has died this year, that genial comrade Matthew Dudley 
Field, who sent, only a week before his death, a cheering 
message, full of hope that with restored health he might 
be here to day. 

Of the work which we have done during the last 
twenty years little need be said. We have flourished as 
a society, our membership has increased from thirty-five 
to eighty-five, our meetings have steadily grown in inter¬ 
est and in profit, and we have done our share in the 
establishment and the success of the most important 
medical body in this country, the Congress of Physicians 
and Surgeons. Of the scientific work which has been 
done under the auspices of the Association it can honestly 
be said that if, both in neurology and psychiatry, the 
work done by our members in the last twenty years 
were to be deducted, America’s claim to consideration 
in the scientific world in those branches would be poor 
indeed. We have done something to add to the enor¬ 
mous mass of knowledge concerning the nervous system 
that has been accumulated during the last twenty years. 
What the advance in that knowledge has been we all 
know, and time is lacking to review it here. 

Although on such an occasion as this a little self- 
gratulatioia is pardonable, it is the part of wise men not 
to indulge in the vain-glorious boastings of the Fourth 
of July orator, but to ask ourselves not what we have 
done, but rather what we have left undone. As we look 
over not only the more complete bibliographies, but also 
the various references in the works of our colleagues 
abroad,—where, by the way, we find much more fre- 
.quent notice of American work than there was twenty 
years ago,—we may observe that American names are 
far less frequently quoted in the sections on anatomy 
and experimental physiology than in those of symptom¬ 
atology, pathology and therapeutics. Our programme 
to day shows that we are doing some work in these 
directions, but the amount that has been done is still 
below the mark. We have as yet produced no work on 
anatomy to set beside even the elementary work of 
Edinger, much less the exhaustive treatise of Dejerine, 
—to cite only one or two examples,—nor have we pro¬ 
duced any work on the experimental physiology of the 
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nervous system to rank with those of Munk, Ferrier, 
Luciani, or Goltz. In these branches we have done too 
little, but, in extenuation, it must be said that it is only 
within a few years that the facilities for experimental 
research have been at all adequate, even in our larger 
cities, and we are still in great need of endowments suffi¬ 
cient to carry on our research. The beginnings that we 
have made show that when it shall become possible for 
a young man to make a living, though but a plain one, 
from purely scientific work in the field of neurology, we 
may expect results which will put us more nearly on an 
equality with our foreign brethren. 

We need make less apology for the clinical and 
pathological work that we have done in the last twenty 
years. It has, perhaps, been given to but few of us to 
attain the grisly immortality which links our names to 
some new form of disease, but we have added a few more 
titles to the list of diseases and their symptoms, and we 
have done much to define more accurately and to 
describe more in detail the affections discovered by 
others. As might be expected from the eminently prac¬ 
tical nature of the American mind, our greatest addi¬ 
tions to the world’s knowledge have been made in the 
domain of therapeutics. The contributions of American 
neurologists and surgeons have done much to teach us 
the all too narrow limitations of the operative thera¬ 
peutics of the nervous system. But for an oversight, we 
should have been first in the field in the operative treat¬ 
ment of cerebral tumors, and we can claim second place 
■on account of the character and amount of the work that 
Has been done in that field in this country. We have 
done something, perhaps enough, to prove that neither 
hypnotism nor treatment by the animal extracts is likely 
to prove a panacea for the affections of the nervous sys¬ 
tem. Important, too, as it may be to discover a new 
stain or define a new tract of fibres in the pons, our chief 
aim, after all, is to heal the sick, and, in spite of the 
promise or lack of promise of brain surgery, animal 
extracts, electricity and hypnotism, there has been no 
discovery as yet in these twenty years in the domain of 
the nervous system, that has brought comfort and heal¬ 
ing to so many people as that of the rest cure by one of 
our active, and soon, I hope, to be honorary members, 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, of Philadelphia. 

So much for our past. We need in the future a jour¬ 
nal of neurolog}'’ under our own control, with a sufficient 
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financial support to enable us to publish fitting illustra¬ 
tions with the reports of our anatomical and pathological 
work. We need, too, in most of our cities, that recogni¬ 
tion in our large hospitals which our president urged 
last year, a recognition which will come when we have 
taught the public the necessity and importance of our 
special field of work. While we are teaching, too, let us 
do something toward making the general physician 
realize that the ignorance of neurology, which he too 
often professes, is far from creditable, and that it would 
render him ridiculous in any country but this. 

The problems before us which demand our attention 
are too numerous to be rehearsed. Much of the brain 
cortex still resembles the map of Africa as it used to be 
in our boyhood-—an unexplored blank. We must apply 
the Golgi methods in disease, and define, if possible, the 
pathology of the neuron. We must banish the word 
functional, by demonstrating the pathology of the so- 
called functional diseases. We must study still more 
precisely the symptoms of disease, and put our knowl¬ 
edge of electrical diagnosis and the sensory disturbances 
on a more exact basis. We must differentiate the various 
clinical forms of insanity, and bring some order out of 
the chaos labelled neurasthenia. Above all we must 
remember, as has just been said, that our chief aim is to 
heal the sick. What shall it profit our patients, if we 
know the course of the axis cylinder of every neuron in 
their spinal cords, and the exact percentage which each 
factor has in the aetiology of tabes or general paresis, or 
the finest points in differential diagnosis, or the minutest 
pathological changes, if the end of it all is to be a 
AVeigert stain ? 

It is too much to hope that in the future we can 
remove sclerosed tissue and substitute healthy nerve 
cells or fibres in its place, or that we can do more than 
alleviate for a time the symptoms -which such sclerosis 
causes. Our hope, therefore, must be in prevention. 

The discussion which we held last year at the Con¬ 
gress in Washington indicated the importance of infec¬ 
tion in the aetiology of many disorders of the nervous 
system. In the work of the bacteriologist and the boards 
of public health lies much hope for the future. \A 7 hen we 
can deal with syphilis and tuberculosis as we can with 
small-pox, and as we seem likely to do with diphtheria, 
•we shall have done much toward the prevention of some 
of the most hopeless affections of the nervous system. 
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For those affections dependent upon a defective ner¬ 
vous organization, an unstable and invalid brain, much 
has already been done, and still more can be done 111 the 
future when the public is ready to admit the unpleasant 
fact that such persons are mental cripples, and must 
have their lives ordered for them as the surgeon now 
orders life for the hunchback or the cripple. They need 
a definitely prescribed existence, as to their food and 
drink, their stimulants and sedatives, their work and 
play, their study and exercise, their reading and society. 
This is done now in a few cases, but we see daily man}' 
other cases where it is in some degree advisable, and 
where, if it were done, many morbid nervous and mental 
conditions might be prevented, or at least materially 
benefitted. For such people and for many who call 
themselves well, the conditions of our social life are 
injurious, but we are none of us young enough to hope 
to change the entire social fabric. There is very much 
in the world that does no harm to a well man, which 
these people cannot bear; we cannot alter the world to 
suit them, but, when we are permitted, we can shield 
them from the special things of the world that prove 
injurious. 

In yet another way we can protect the unstable and 
those who are not sufficiently developed mentally to act 
absolutely as their own rulers, and thus we can prevent 
a certain "amount of nervous disease. As our boards of 
health strive to protect the public from infection by 
specific germs, so it should become our province to 
guard the public against mental contamination from the 
degenerates of whom we are just now hearing so much. 
We restrain the lunatic who has homicidal impulses; we 
should also strive to counteract the evil influences of the 
fanatical, neurotic, and degenerate, in the fields of soci¬ 
ology, politics, morals, religion, art and literature, and 
point out their morbid tendencies. 

We have heard something too much for a number of 
years of the increased nervousness of our age. The 
neurotic and the degenerate, like Job, speak in the 
anguish of their spirit, and complain in the bitterness of 
their souls. They tell us that the world is sick with 
their disease, and, with damnable iteration, they analyze, 
not only for their physicians but for the public at large, 
all the mental, moral, physical, and sexual aberrations 
of their diseased minds. It is a matter of doubt, how¬ 
ever, how much harm has been done to the nervous svs- 
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tem of the healthy man by the penny post, or the tele¬ 
graph, or the railway train, or even the daily paper. Let 
us admit, however, that in the struggle for existence as 
manifest in our day, the weaker brain must succumb, 
that social and mental unrest are great, yet, if we look 
back a little, we find throughout history the same 
struggle, perhaps under different conditions, the same 
unrest, the same doubt, the same tcedium vita. The 
preacher two thousand years ago held that all was vanity 
and vexation of spirit, yet, even then, he found no new 
thing under the sun. With the diminution of infectious 
diseases, better food, more rational standards of living, 
and greater security for life and property, it is more than 
probable that there has been an actual diminution in the 
total amount of nervous disease, even though greater 
knowledge permits us to detect the less marked manifes¬ 
tations of such disease. Greater or less though the 
amount may be, there is still much that is distinctly pre¬ 
ventable,—let it be our aim in the future to aid in its 
prevention. 



